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to be regarded as a purely psychological rather than a psychophysical 
organism. But this leads to the omission or minimizing of much that is 
generally recognized as psychological. Thus, instinct is relegated to the 
appendix ; habit is passed by with incidental mention ; ideo-motor action is 
treated lightly; the subliminal and automatic aspects of the sensory proc- 
esses are neglected; the sense of equilibrium is ignored; the purely ob- 
jective method of experiment is rejected; the concept of the subconscious 
is explained away; in general, the automatic aspects of the psychophysical 
organism are left out of account both in description and in interpretation. 

The division of the book into a uniform text with a large amount of 
material in the appendix is a step in advance, although it has pedagogical 
disadvantage. It makes possible a uniformity of value, balance, and con- 
tinuity in the text, and the introduction of desirable accessory, technical, 
and theoretical material in the appendix. 

The self-psychology will have a fair trial in this book, which is lucid, 
systematic, and pithy in language and treatment and has a wholesome 
scientific, artistic, and philosophical setting. 

C. E. Seashore. 

Univebsitt of Iowa. 

A Study of Association in Insanity. Grace Helen Kent and A. J. 
Eosanopf. American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVII., No. 1, pp. 
37-96. 

This study represents a determined and thoroughgoing effort to 
eliminate subjective sources of error in dealing with free association 
material. 1 The experiments described consist of a series of 100 stimulus 
words to which responses were obtained from 1,000 subjects, aggregating 
a considerably greater material than has previously been concentrated 
upon this topic. The 100 stimulu words are of varying degrees of 
familiarity, but, according to the writers, are selected rather for their 
unlikelihood of arousing special "personal experiences in ordinary sub- 
jects." However, the part played by special experience in the responses 
depends very much more upon the temperament of the subject than the 
actual character of the stimulus words. This temperamental tendency is, 
of course, precisely what the investigators wish to adapt the test to 
measure. 

The authors raise the natural objections against the " logical " meth- 
ods of classifying the responses, of which, indeed, save for special purposes, 
their frequency tables largely eliminate the need. These frequency tables 
occupy four fifths the space of the report. Each of the thousand responses 
to each of the hundred stimulus words is enumerated in alphabetical order, 
with the indication of its frequency. Thus to the stimulus word table, 
the response article occurs 3 times, board 14 times, chair 267 times. The 
greatest number of different response words was to anger, 280 ; the fewest 
to needle, 72. These tables thus constitute a dictionary of associations, 

1 This is the portion of the paper of greatest interest to normal psychology. 
The second portion of the report, dealing mainly with pathological cases, has 
since appeared in the American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVII., No. 2, p. 317. 
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by means of which the individuality of any response to the stimulus words 
of the series may be determined. It is this measure of the individuality 
of the response that forms the starting-point of the author's suggestions 
for application. 

For some time back the varying individuality (resp. egocentricity) in 
the reactions of different individuals to the association test has been 
observed, and in a vague way it has been possible to see a certain patho- 
logical significance in extreme individuality of response. The " normal " 
train of thought reacts in a " normal " way, the abnormal train of thought 
in an abnormal way, but it is only through such investigations as are here 
reported that any certainty can be reached as to what are " normal " and 
what are " abnormal " ways of reacting. 

Individuality of response must to some extent be favored by richness 
of intellectual experience, so that there is not unnaturally a somewhat 
higher average of individual responses among educated than among un- 
educated subjects, but the variabilities in either group are so great that 
the authors do not feel justified in saying that education shows any specific 
tendency to increase the number of individual responses. On the other 
hand, it seems that the individuality of response is much increased in 
various forms of mental disease, and that also the presence of somewhat 
less abnormal reaction types may be indicated in an unusual tendency to 
individual association. Ordinary experience would perhaps enable one to 
guess such a condition, but the given tables enable one to check and meas- 
ure it in the objective and quantitative way. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon the reduction of the association 
test by these frequency tables to the bases of a thoroughly empirical 
standard. It may of course be objected that the infrequency of a response 
is not a criterion of individuality, since a " common " response might still 
be the product of highly specialized experience. In single observations 
this factor might be more serious, but over a number of associations, the 
habitual tendency to react in an individual way can scarcely fail to lead 
to responses infrequent and non-existent in the tables, so that this diffi- 
culty proves more apparent than real. 

For a knowledge of the practical results and applications of the method 
thus developed, it is necessary to await the continuation of the report. 
Meanwhile the frequency tables here published are a thesaurus of material 
in this experiment quite indispensable to the serious student of the subject. 

Frederic Lyman Wells. 
McLean Hospital, Wavebley, Mass. 

A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education. Joseph K. 

Hart. University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. 47. 

The author objects to most current systems and theories of moral 
education as being " external " and unrelated in any genuine way to a 
child's activities. These systems expect the child " to absorb ready-made 
ideas," i. e., to become moral by being lectured to on morals. He finds 
the English ideal of " the corporate life of the school " more promising 
but contends that " no isolated concrete community, such as a school, can 



